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'Could a greater miracle take place than for us to 
look through each other's eyes for an instant?" 

Thoreau. 



On a bluff overlooking the valley of one of 

* 

Western Virginia's mountain streams stands to- 
day, as it has stood for a hundred years, a square 
stone house. When first erected, it served more 
than once as a refuge from the Indians who, in 
friendly as well as hostile mood, infested the re- 
gion ; and though the marks of the fray can still 
be traced, so securely was it fashioned, this 
sturdy structure, that the redskins abandoned 
the fight, for the roof was of tiling brought from 
England and persistently refused to take fire 
from the burning arrows cast for the purpose, 
and the door and window facings were of iron- 
like oak which declined to betray the fighting 
men, women and children whom it protected. 
Built by the original Fielding — "Ole Mas' 
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A SOUTHERN HOME IN WAR TIMES 

Henry," the negroes called him — when the 
broad acres of productive river bottom and fer- 
tile hillsides, as far as the eye could reach on 
both sides of the river, were his, surrounded by 
a large forest of oak trees (remains of the orig- 
inal growth of timber) and one gigantic shell- 
bark hickory, it was a delightful retreat to those 
who admired Nature and her ways. The wide 
graveled walk which extended through the lawn 
was bordered by cedars planted by this same 
Fielding, whose love for the woods and wild life 
left its impress on all his possessions. 

Across the road below the great house is the 
long line of white-washed negro quarters. These 
are now fast falling into decay ; only one, "Mam* 
Phyllis'," cabin is occupied, and that not by 
"Mam' Phyllis" nor her daughter Lucretia, for 
the hand which in slavery days twined the hop 
vines over the thatch and trained the hardy flow- 
ers to bloom in the small dooryard, has moul- 
dered for many a year in an honored grave on 
the hillside, and Lucretia is a hard-working 
grandmother in a distant State. 

Mose and Lucy, too, are gone. This worthy 
couple occupied the cabin next to "Mam* Phyl- 
lis." Lucy's bed was a marvel to all who saw it 
— made of goose feathers and plumped to an 
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A SOUTHERN HOME IN WAR TIMES 

amazing extension — who could but wonder, on 
beholding it, that the occupant did not smother 
in its embrace. Fitted with a wealth of many- 
hued quilts of wondrous designs and comfort- 
ables sufficient for two such places of repose, and 
last of all a coverlid of blue-and-white pattern, 
woven by the tireless fingers of the industrious 
negress, from the wool clipped from the flock of 
sheep that dotted the mountainside, carded by 
her busy cards, then dyed, spun, and woven by 
the same determined hand which kept everything 
spick and span clean in her cherished home. 

This wonderful bed was piled upon a mahog- 
any bedstead. She would have told you with 
shining eyes that her mistress gave it to her when 
she first went to housekeeping. All this luxury 
was surmounted by immense pillows in crudely 
decorated cases. The whole room was furnished 
with cast-off things from the great house, each 
carefully repaired and protected by its appre- 
ciative owners. 

A rag carpet of varicolored magnificence made 
snug and bright the humble apartment. 'Twas 
of this remarkable pair that it was told that 
"Mas Henry" — the grandson of the first owner 
of the "Oaks" — surprised one morning, when all 
three were young, halting with woolly heads 
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A SOUTHERN HOME IN WAR TIMES 

close together at the end of a corn row. Obliv- 
ious to all save "Love" they stood. 

''What are you doing there?" their master had 
demanded gruffly. 

"Nuttin', Massa, nutting" Mose had answered 
humbly, " 'cep' a-talkin' it ober — just a-talkm' it 
ober." And "Massa" — remembering a time in 
his own experience when he talked it over with 
a certain fair charmer, and in honor of the re- 
sult, passed on, smiling, leaving the dusky lov- 
ers to their own devices, in the enjoyment of 
"Love's Young Dream." But consumed with cu- 
riosity, he could not refrain from looking back as 
he topped the hill to where the culprits had 
turned and were slowly following the furrow — 
dropping corn. 

Ephraim and Sarah as well have laid them 
down to a well-earned repose in the little negro 
burying ground on the hill. 

Ephraim — I can just remember — was the most 
horrifying spectacle my youthful eyes ever be- 
held, for the poor old man stuttered pitifully, and 
in recollection I can still see the hideous, tooth- 
less cavern which he displayed in an agonizing 
attempt to say : "H-h-how y-oo-h d-d-o M-is-s-y ?" 
which drove me with dilated eyes and horror- 
stricken imaginings to the shelter of my mother's 
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A SOUTHERN HOME IN WAR TIMES 

ample skirts, as a result of his efforts to address 
me. 

Siding in attendance upon Ms young master 
one day, a squirrel sprang up the trunk of a wal- 
nut tree by the roadside. Reining in his horse 
and pointing with, his whip, he exclaimed ex- 
citedly: 

"I — I — look — dar — M-m-a-sa-sa, d-a-rs a-h sq- 
ui-sq-sq-squ-squi " 

'HDh, you rascal, where do you suppose that 
squirrel would be by the time you finished telling 
me?" Egbert had exclaimed impatiently. 

'Twas to this home in the year 1860 that Eg- 
bert Fielding brought his bride. Old master was 
dead, and old mistress, too, and the young people 
reigned in their stead. 

Pretty black-eyed Elizabeth Stuart she had 
been known as a girl, and when she came as 
mistress of the "Oaks" she was idolized by her 
husband and filled his heart with happiness. 

She must have been a rare beauty then, for, as 
an old woman — having outlived her husband 
many years — she was a stately person, and 
though Time had not dealt leniently with her, 
and the once raven tresses were turned to snow, 
and the fingermarks of the dread destroyer had 
left unmistakable traces on cheek and brow, one 
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A SOUTHERN HOME IN WAR TIMES 

could readily understand her charm. As a queen 
she came, and as such she ruled in Egbert's 
home. Her sister Madeline — a girl of about 
eighteen years — came to live with her, to be a 
companion to her and a help as well. The young 
wife was not strong, and the large establishment, 
with its train of dusky retainers, would have 
taxed the strength of a stronger person that Eliz- 
abeth. 

It was early morning in the Spring of 1861. 
The sun was just beginning to color the eastern 
horizon with a rosy pink, and out of the quarters 
troops of field hands were pouring; for, accord- 
ing to the old Indian sign, it wa* corn-planting 
time. Already the woods were thickly sprinkled 
with the creamy white of the humble dogwood's 
blossom. 

The overseer was urging on the laggards, who, 
negro-like, were loitering to talk and joke among 
themselves; urging but not violently, though 
Harriet Beecher Stowe would have you believe 
that only force was used on occasions of this 
kind. 

Whatever may have been the method employed 
on other plantations, it had only been a year since 
a valuable man had been discharged on account 
of his cruelty to the blacks committed to lua 
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A SOUTHERN HOME IN WAS TIMES 

charge. Neither Egbert Fielding nor his father 
before him would ever permit any maltreatment 
of the slaves. 

History must be trusted to give the causes 
which led to the Civil War — it is needless for us 
to discuss it — but the affection which existed be- 
tween, and the mutual respect which they pos- 
sessed for each other, would certainly absolve 
the ordinary master from the accusation of bru- 
tality to his human chattels. If We are to believe 
the records — the master, who from wanton cruel- 
ty would impose on his slaves, was the exception 
and not the rule. If for no other reason, the ne- 
gro was too valuable an asset for his usefulness 
to be impaired and his life endangered from pure 
spitework. 

The man who would in slavery times abuse 
his servants could be depended upon to strike 
his wife or beat his horse. The abolition of 
slavery has unfortunately not obliterated this 
brute from the annals of our country, and any 
day on Broadway, New York, you can have him 
arrested for the violation of the humane society's 
laws. 

Up at the great house the smoke was beginning 
to curl from the big kitchen chimney. Eliza, the 
cook, and Jane her helper were getting breakfast. 
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One who did not know the intricacies of plan- 
tation life at this period would doubtless imag- 
ine that the wife of a rich planter, with all the 
servants which she had at her command, would 
have taken her breakfast in bed and her ease at 
all times, but no busier woman ever existed than 
she who stood as head to one of those vast estab- 
lishments. The responsibility for the clothing as 
well as the feeding those multitudes of helpless 
ones devolved upon the gently born, carefully 
bred, soft-voiced Southern woman. 

Both physically and morally, she was their 1 
mentor. Through her, hands unaccustomed to 
systematic work must be taught the arts of pro- 
viding the wearing apparel of both the men and! 
women on the place. The carding of the wool; 
from the sheep, the spinning and weaving of the 
webs of linsey woolsey and Kentucky jeans must; 
be, and was, taught these people through their 
mistress. Without her oversight, they were as*; 
helpless as little children. It was to her thati 
they brought their troubles; she it was who( 
straightened their crooked ways; and she it was! 
who sorrowed most over their failures in thej 
paths of rectitude. To the best of her knowledge i 
she instructed these savage natures in the knowl- j 
edge of right and virtue. It was the young girls! 
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under her care which gave her the greatest and 
keenest disappointments; to see these — born on 
the estate, trained under her eye, and loved as 
though they were own flesh and blood — stray 
from the strictest of her teachings — that of per- 
sonal virtue — was her heart-breaking experience 
more often than otherwise, for they were but a 
few decades from the jungle and heathendom, 

Egbert, as soon as the first meal of the day 
was over, following the example of his father and 
grandfather before him, mounted his horse and 
rode away to oversee the overseer. When the 
noon meal had been dispatched the most strenu- 
ous part of the day's work was accomplished for 
the ones at the great house, and the negroes, after 
an hour's rest in the fields, resumed their toil. 

The country was at this time continually being 
stirred by alarming rumors of insurrection, ever 
since John Brown's, iniquitous raid in 1859. A 
spirit of unrest pervaded the South ; the ordina- 
rily care-free negro, content with his lot, was be- 
ing dissatisfied ; and once in a while the overseer 
would surprise some of the "Oaks" darkies at a 
meeting of malcontents usually presided over by 
some half-white preacher from no one knew 
where. 

Talk of war was rife, the relations between the 
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government at Washington and the slave-holding 
States were strained, to say the least, and Egbert, 
though fearing the worst, still hoped that the 
struggle might yet be averted. 

There are those who will tell you that the men 
who fought under the Stars and Bars were all 
optimists and deluded themselves with visions of 
the ultimate success of the Southern army ; but, 
if we are to believe the testimony of some of the 
bravest of our fighters, we are assured that the 
majority of them felt that it was a forlorn hope 
from the first; that, knowing the treasury of 
a great nation was open to equip, hire, and feed 
foreign mercenaries to do battle, yea, violence, 
for the North, it was with no mistaken idea of 
battles fought and glory won that Virginia threw 
in her fortunes with her sisters ; and, in recalling 
from the naval academy and the United States 
army her most devoted sons, she wittingly laid 
bare her bosom for a battlefield. 

To Elizabeth, Egbert confided his fears, and 
when the disruption did come, she was not un- 
prepared. 

The day had seemed very long to Elizabeth, for 
her husband, as soon as dinner was over, had rid- 
den to the courthouse. It was now almost sup- 
per time, and he had not yet returned. The un- 
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settled condition of the country, the division as 
to the secession of Virginia, and the knowledge 
that Egbert had raised a company of recruits 
to be ready at his country's call, made the young 
wife very apprehensive, and she could content 
herself nowhere for any length of time, but wan- 
dered aimlessly about the house. 

As Egbert rode slowly up the lane and, dis- 
mounting, gave the reins of Basil Duke into 
Mose's care, his brow was clouded, and he walked 
moodily into the house. Elizabeth looked up 
from the piece of tatting work with which she 
had been toying, and, instinctively knowing that 
something was amiss with the man she loved, 
laid aside her jeweled shuttle and came to meet 
him. 

"Sumter has capitulated, and I am ordered to 
the front." Then, seeing the tears fill her eyes, 
he said, taking her in his arms : "Be brave, my 
darling, 'tis now we need our best beloved's aid. 
Nay, cry it out here; you'll be yourself when 
those tears are shed." And, as women all over 
the South were doing, she buckled on her good 
knight's sword and sent him out to meet the foe. 



*. 
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"The fairest scenes we ever see are mirages of mem- 
ory; 

The sweetest thoughts we ever know we plagiarize 
from long ago." 

Jambs Whitcomb Riley. 



It was June, in the year 1861, that Elizabeth 
Fielding, more to while away the weary time 
which must intervene with Egbert and his com- 
mand in Eastern Virginia than for reasons of di- 
version, leaving the "Oaks" in the competent 
hands of Mose and Lucy, taking Madeline and 
her maid Minty, with Ephraim on the box, drove 
to the old Stuart home in the northern part of 
the county for a visit. 

Mrs. Stuart had been dead for a number of 
years, and an older sister, Emily, kept house, or, 
as the negroes were wont to express it, "carried 
the keys," for her father, the 'Squire, who was a 
man of possibly seventy years; his immense 
frame was as straight as a Norway pine, and he 
carried his weight of fully two hundred pounds 
with ease, for he stood six feet three inches in his 
stockings. To see him astride his fine saddle 
horse, "Henry Clay," impressed you with his 
wonderful ability as a rider. He was a born 
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leader,' having represented the county in the Leg- 
islature several terms. He was a person of much 
note in that locality; a large slave owner, and 
the possessor of many acres of mountain land, as 
well as several farms in the valley, he was amply 
able to maintain his large establishment. 

The mansion itself, "Stuart House," was a 
massive brick pile of masonry, more modern by 
at least fifty years than the "Oaks." A long, 
wide lower and upper porch, or piazza, occupied 
the front of the building, fully an acre of gently 
undulating lawn surrounded it; to the left was 
the extensive apple orchard, where for genera- 
tions the juicy Winesap and Baldwin reddened in 
the sun; here the finest Milam or Fearmain ap- 
ples in all that region matured. 

To the right lay the negro quarters, with their 
picturesque miniature gardens, which, more than 
any other feature, betokened the individual tastes 
and peculiarities of the slaves ; some distance in 
the rear were the commodious stables, carriage 
houses, and granaries. 

A wide hallway led entirely through the house, 
ending in another stretch of porches, upper as 
well as lower. Immense, high-ceilinged square 
rooms, four in number, composed the first floor. 

To the right was the parlor, finished in quaint 
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paneling which must have occupied many months 
of patient labor by the gloomy-faced indentured 
Englishman who did the work. Handsome vel- 
vet carpets covered the floors ; rich lace curtains 
'fell from the deep, high-cut windows, six in num- 
ber; hair-cloth mahogany furniture, consisting 
of long, padded, rolled, armed divans, straight- 
backed chairs, and carved ottomans added state- 
liness to the apartment. Still more wonderful at 
that day was the superb square piano in rich 
.rosewood case, which, with its fine tone, charmed 
the many guests which often gathered there. A 
: steel engraving, representing the hall of Con- 
gress with the representatives assembled being 
addressed by Henry Clay, hung over the high 
mantelpiece. 

These fireboards, or mantelpieces, which orna- 
mented this home, were very marvels of intricate 
workmanship, tiny flutings, and exquisite hand 
carvings, all wrought by the skilled hand of the 
same white slave who, regardless of what the 
\ crime he was doomed to expiate, wrought better 
f than he knew, for to-day they are as beautiful as 
the day that the finishing touches were added. A 
' gem of a workman was this, for, though his name 
and offense have long ago been forgotten, the 
work of his hands still endures and will long 
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after the Stuarts of Stuart House have mouldered 
in the dust 

Back of the parlor was the stately dining room 
with its heavy walnut wainscoting, leaded win- 
dows, and great corner cupboards, which reached 
from floor to ceiling; big walnut sideboard, on 
which was displayed the handsome solid silver 
service, and the rich cut-glass decanters and wine 
glasses. The long table in the center of the room 
was seldom without a guest, for in those days 
all Southern people of means kept open house, 
and 'Squire Stuart was no exception to the rule. 

Heavy sliding doors separated these rooms 
from one another. On the left was the office, a 
room corresponding in size with the parlor ; here 
the 'Squire transacted all his business, and back 
of it, also connected by sliding doors and cur- 
tains, was his bedroom. 

The kitchen, as usual at that day, was a sepa- 
rate building, reached by a covered way; won- 
derful were the dishes which were carried, steam- 
ing hot, by troops of pickaninnies through this 
gallery ; waffles, cornbread from the humble but 
not to be despised hoe cake to that queen of all 
of the products of the rustling maize, sweetened 
pone; who would exchange a breakfast of old 
Virginia fried chicken, with its accompaniment 
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of "pone" fresh and hot from old Flora's oven 
by the big fireplace in the kitchen. Swimming in 
the fine butter which is the birthright of the plan- 
tation-born, washed down with a glass of sweet 
milk — what man of you would turn from such a 
delight to sup with any, be he king or potentate? 

Prom this home went three sons into the Con- 
federate army, one as a surgeon and the other 
two as gallant fighters in the ranks. 

This fair region had not as yet been devastated 
by the passing of both armies, Northern and 
Southern, as it later was, and the grimness of the 
situation was only just beginning to be felt by 
the people. 

The reunion was very pleasant. Emily, though 
only twenty-five years of age, had, as was cus- 
tomary in those days, begun to consider herself 
quite an old maid, though in reality quite a 
charming girl; and, though not lacking suitors 
of an advantageous kind had stayed at home to 
be the mainstay of her father's household, looked 
up to and revered by the three brothers, depend- 
ed upon by her father, and idolized by the ne- 
groes, what more of a career could any woman 
desire? 

Soon after the arrival of the party from the 
"Oaks/' the young men of the family came home 
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unexpectedly on leave of absence from the army, 
and, with boyish love of fun, set out for the court- 
house, each leading a saddle horse for the use of 
a lady, knowing full well of enough fair charm- 
ers to change the rather somber household into 
a very bower of gayety. 

Young Dr. Tom Stuart brought a fair little 
bundle of daintiness whose soft voice and blue 
eyes made havoc with his heart, for in spite of his 
six feet of Confederate manhood he was led cap- 
tive by the fragile beauty who could look unut- 
terable things into the big brown eyes which 
shone down upon her, sweet Aileen Rothwell ! 

Robert, with his father's love of horses, as well 
as appreciation of womanly beauty and skill in 
the management of a horse, brought with him 
Louise Courtland, who, regardless of the fact that 
her riding habit was only black calico and her 
headgear, a boy's felt hat, sat the fine steed of the 
famous ''Henry Clay" stock with the air of a 
queen, and managed her mount as though born to 
rule ; his prancing but caused the blood to course 
a bit more quickly through her veins, for she 
knew not fear, and a horse soon detects a mas- 
ter's hand. This proud beauty came from a fam- 
ily as aristocratic as that of the Stuarts, though 
early in the action the fortune which they had 
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possessed was swept away by unwise invest- 
ments. 

It is said that the standard of position is meas- 
ured by two different rules in the North and 
South, money being the "enter sesame" in the 
North, while blood and breeding "lifted the 
latch" in the South. How true this may be is 
for us each to judge. 

John was accompanied by Marguerite Edger- 
ton, a planter's daughter from a few miles be- 
yond the county seat. She was a beauty of a 
rare type, fair-skinned, brown-eyed, almost red- 
haired, piquant butterfly she, who led the daring 
soldier a mad race ere he — but that is another 
story. 

Though they did not realize it, this was to be 
the last gathering which was to gladden the 
hearts of these young people in many a long 
year ; the very horses which they rode so proudly 
were soon to become the property, either by con- 
fiscation or appropriation, of the invaders or the 
invaded. 

The times ere long became so serious that the 
inclination ran more to the scraping of lint, the 
preparation of bandages, and the care of the sick 
than to pleasure-seeking or the making of con- 
quests of hearts. 
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'Squire Stuart was an elder in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and one of the most straight-laced 
of the sect, card-playing was, of course tabooed, 
and only such old-fashioned square dances as 
"Sir Roger de Coverly," "Weevily Wheat," and 
"Old Virginia Reel" were allowed. No lack of 
enjoyment was there, though, for to the music 
made by the plantation string band they "tripped 
the light fantastic toe" to the time-honored tunes 
of "Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines," and 
"Charlie, He's a Handsome Man," and did not 
miss the waltzing and round dancing so dear to 
the hearts of so many modern belles. 

One night, after an evening's horseback excur- 
sion, the young ladies had thrown aside their 
habits in the seclusion of their rooms and donned 
dressing gowns. With rebellion against the pow- 
ers that be, they had unearthed an old deck of 
cards, dingy from lack of use, and greasy from 
lack of care. Placing Minty at the door as senti- 
nel, they, with Emily and Elizabeth as interested 
spectators, had thrown themselves heartily into 
the diversion of the old game of chance, "seven 
up." So much ingrossed did they become in the 
contention for "high, low, jack, and the game" 
that they did not hear the clatter of horses' foot- 
steps or the hilarity of the beaux as they arrived. 
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Minty, with a negress' love of excitement, had 
forgotten her duty and forsaken her post to en- 
joy the unusual festivity, 

Madeline had just thrown down her hand to 
show her winnings, when, in the hallway, was 
heard a voice calling : 

"Madeline !" and a step on the stair struck ter- 
ror to the merry-makers. 

"Madeline !" the 'Squired voice reiterated, his 
hand on the door knob, "callers downstairs." In 
the doorway appeared the dreaded figure, while 
the panic-stricken Minty disappeared into a 
friendly closet just in time to escape the keen eye 
and notice of the host. 

"Young ladies," he said, smiling, "many swains 
await you. Make yourselves lovely. Who knows 
what destiny knocks at your door?" 

Sweeping up the offending cards, Madeline 
dexterously deposited them behind a near-by 
trunk, while her visitors scattered to their 
rooms. 

The trembling Minty, from her hiding place, 
saw the 'Squire as he patiently collected the scat- 
tered cards, and, with a peculiar expression on 
his face, placed them in his pocket. 

It would no doubt be surprising to the maidens 
of our day to know how little it required to make 
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up the toilets of the beauties of that bygone time, 
known as "during the war." 

Having ridden twenty miles horseback, it was 
impossible to bring much in the way of clothing 
along, but when Aileen Rothwell tripped joyous- 
ly down the wide old stairway, trailing a dark- 
blue silk skirt, offset by white dimity waist whose 
sleeves fell loose from the shoulder to the elbow, 
disclosing the most exquisite of dimpled arms, 
Dr. Tom could see nothing which could have been 
added to her costume, and when she carelessly 
fastened in her brown hair the pink June rose 
which he gave her, she was more than lovely to 
him. 

It was a perfect night, too delightful to spend 
in dancing, and after once indulging in a figure 
they disappeared into the moonlight, but not un- 
til sweet Aileen had delighted the 'Squire by 
placing her childishly tiny hand in his to go 
down the middle in the maze of "Sir Roger de 
Coverly." 

The moon seemed to have burnished her silvery 
side for the occasion, though Robert and Louise 
did not take note of the mirror-like effect of her 
shining, for, as they paced to and fro on the lawn, 
they wot not of aught save the old story, ever 
new j to them life could hold but Love and Joy. 
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Without realizing the vicinity of the kitchen 
until made aware by the light from the open door, 
for Flora was baking her famous salt-rising 
bread for the morrow, they stopped in the shad- 
ow to listen, and as she tended the ovens she 
sang, in the slow characteristic way of her race : 

"Can dis be Death so steals mah frame? 

All is well, well wid meh. 

Ah soon shall mount de uppah sky, 

Soon fum sin an' sorrah free, 

All is well, well wid meh." 

Her gigantic body swayed from side to side 
as slowly and ponderously she proceeded. So 
long did she pause between the words that it was 
a surprise when she took up the tune again and 
went on. 

"Weep not foh meh, Ah soon shall be 
Beyon' dis life ob sorrah free ; 
Why dis dark cloud wha' doh arise 
Toh hide mah Savior from mah eyes, 
All is well, well wid meh." 

"An* Flo, An' Flo!" called a voice through 
the open window, the negress paused, and her 
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gay headdress trembled with subdued excitement. 

"Wha' yoh wan', Sabina, chile? Don' yoh see 
Fse busy, pow'ful busy; wha' yoh wan' o' meh?" 

"Can' yoh come down toh de qua'tehs? dey's 
habin' ah high time down dar, and dey seh dey 
wan's yoh," 

"Gwan ehwey fum heah, niggah; Ah ain' got 
no time foh foo'ishness, don' yoh see dis heah 
batch oh bread, an' don' yoh see dis heah jar o' 
waffles toh be tended ; don' yoh see dis heah wo'k 
to be done? 'Sides dat, don' yoh know Fse got 
'ligion an' tek no 'count o' worlly 'musemen's?" 

"Oh, well, do's yoh please, dat yeller gal Minty 
down dar dancing wid yoh ole man, an' Ah come 
toh tell yoh," she called impudently back as she 
ran off in the darkness. 

With a snort of disdain, Flora turned from the 
window to her duties again, but the song had 
died and the bread seemed to require all her at- 
tention. 

"Shall we go and investigate this dance at the 
quarters?" Robert suggested as they turned from 
the kitchen. 

"Why, yes; I should love to see it again. I 
have not seen the negroes in their natural sphere 
for a long time." 

In front of the long line of cabins which now 
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reposed in darkness under the big maple trees, 
lighted by torches held in rude contrivances to 
keep them erect, was gathered quite a company 
of dusky revelers. 

Pompey, one of the expert banjo players of the 
estate, and Ben, a ne'er-do-well of a boy who had 
prepared two sets of beef bones, musical instru- 
• ments, which he rattled to the tune of the banjo, 
not adding materially to the music, but dispens- 
!ing quite a good deal of racket; and a tall black 
fellow called Israel, who stood behind the per- 
I formers and sang in a rather good baritone. 

As Robert and his companion took their posi- 
tions in the shadows to prevent their presence 
causing embarrassment, the negroes, Minty and 
George, a man of fully fifty years, took their 
places to dance, not strictly a dance, more of a 
cross between a hoe-down and a hop, skip, and a 
jump, now joining hands, they went through 
some of the gyrations used in barn dances, then 
receding entirely independent of each other they 
advanced and retreated and whirled around until 
perfectly exhausted. 

"Oh, Miss Jane, de po* gal, yoh can't catch dat 

squir'l, 
Hop squir'1 an' ah how de diddle ding ! 
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Yoh meh ride de gray boss an' Ah will ride de 

roan, 
Yoh meh cote yoh own true lobe, but let mine 

alone ; >: 

Qid along home, Cindy, Cindy, 
Bonn 9 f oh Rookin'ham. 
Angelina, do go home, 
Do go home, do go home 
An' git yoh daddy suppeh. ' 

The racket was at its height when another per- 
sonage appeared on the scene, not so pleasant a 
one was she to George as Minty, but one to be 
dealt with, nevertheless. 

Flora, rolling pin in hand. 

They had forgotten her, but she was not one 
to allow this for any length of time, especially 
when her rights were being assailed. 

George, seeing her ponderous approach, real- 
izing that discretion is sometimes the better part 
of valor and that he who fights and runs away 
may live to fight another day, promptly va- 
moosed, leaving his quasi-partner to shift for 
herself, for Flora was a formidable opponent, 
and, as she appeared on the scene of the late rev- 
elry, she presented a very menacing front to say 
the least. 
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"How ole do ah niggah hab to git to be f o' be 
done learn some gumption?" she queried, as 
George, following meekly in her wake, proceeded 
to the kitchen, there to spend the evening hours 
in lifting the heavy oven lids for his better half, 
for the bread was ready to be removed. 



tt 



A touch of nature makes the whole world kin." 



It was a lonely house after the gathering at 
Stuart House that Elizabeth, leaving Madeline 
with her father, and taking Emily in her stead, 
found on her return to the "Oaks." 

One of Emily's most charming characteristics 
was her self-reliance and perfect poise under 
trial, and it was just such a person that Elizabeth 
needed at this time, her mind fairly distracted 
with anxiety in regard to Egbert's safety and the 
weight of responsibility which now devolved 
upon her as the head of the household. 

They had been at the "Oaks" a week, and Eliz- 
abeth had settled down to the serious things of 
life with a renewed courage with Emily's iniiu- 
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ence to aid her : it required courage, though, for 
the fighting had begun in earnest, and no reliable 
news from the field was obtainable except that 
sent by special courier, and while Egbert availed 
himself of this means of communication as often 
as possible, it was at best a precarious way, and 
she was often torn with fears. 

T^ ""ay had been a cool one for that time of 
wf* 7ho had always assumed the 

vc«-^ i' prophet, asserted sagely, 
"Dar suttany hab done an' been hail somewha' 
foh sho\" 

The family and quarters had been quietly 
sleeping for hours, when "Blue Mose," the only 
offspring of Mose and Lucy, came ashen-faced 
and trembling to Elizabeth's door. "Mam* Phyl- 
lis," who, in Egbert's absence, occupied Eliza- 
beth's dressing room, met him, and learning that 
there was something amiss at the quarters, in- 
formed her mistress, and as soon as possible the 
two hurried to the relief of the sufferers. 

Lucinda, more commonly known as "Cindy," 
and Sam, whose numerous progeny kept the 
quarters in a state of excitement all the time, had 
a real case of croup to deal with to-night. Na- 
poleon Bonapart, or "Pole," as this inky young 
hopeful was called, had played in the chill wind 
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with a toy boat in a tub of water all the preceding 
day and now his metallic cough and rasping 
breathing was making night hideous. 

Cindy, with the big chubby three-year-old 
clasped close in her motherly embrace, was walk- 
ing the floor, crooning an African lullaby, while 
the little sufferer moaned and whimpered pit- 
eously. 

Even in this day of advanced surgery, and, bet- 
ter still, anti-toxin, membraneous croup is a 
treacherous disease and much dreaded by physi- 
cians as well as parents. In those times hardly 
a case ever recovered, and "Pole," with his fat 
body and excitable nature, was an exceedingly 
bad subject. 

"Lawd, Cindy !" Mam' Phyllis exclaimed, hor- 
ror-stricken, "wha* on de yarth yoh thinkin* 
'bout? Don' yoh know dat chile ought toh be in 
ah sweat dis bery minit?" 

Taking the little boy from his frightened 
nj other, the competent negress proceeded to ap- 
ply all the simple remedies known at that time. 
To the day of her death an onion poultice was 
always associated with death by Elizabeth. 

It was a hopeless case from the first, and 
though they worked faithfully with him, ere the 
morning came one more life had been rendered 
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up to the Wise Giver of Every Good and Perfect 
Gift. 

The intensely emotional nature of the Ameri- 
can Negro in the presence of Death is an appal- 
ling spectacle even to one accustomed to such 
things, and to Elizabeth it came as a revelation. 
To have attempted to restrain the bursts of vio- 
lent grief would have been treason, according to 
the peculiar code of etiquette by which Cindy and 
those of her race were controlled. Emily came at 
the urgent cry of her sister. In the discharge of 
her duties at home, Emily had come in contact 
with scenes like this, and so, when Elizabeth, 
pale and trembling, met her at the cabin door, she 
mercifully sent her to the great house on an er- 
rand, that she might have an opportunity to 
compose herself. Cindy and Sam were worse 
than useless, and Emily, with Mam' Phyllis' as- 
sistance, removed the obnoxious poultices and 
closed the staring eyes. 

While this was being accomplished, Elizabeth, 
remembering having seen, laid away in lavender, 
possibly enshrined in sacred memories, a suit of 
child's clothing, relics of Egbert's own baby days, 
she proceeded to take possession of them for this 
time of need. 

It is all very well to say that it was to the slave 
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owner's interest and advantage that he protect 
from harm and possible death his servants ; this 
was unquestionably true, and who would have 
had it otherwise? But was it actually necessary 
that these two ladies should prepare the mortal 
part of this negro child for his grave? 

The little dark-blue kilt skirt and white linen 
ruffled blouse fitted exactly, and Mam' Phyllis, 
when it was all finished, could not restrain her 
tears. 

"Look, Cindy," she said to the agonized 
mother, "Mas' Egbert's own baby clo's." 

The kindness shown to these afflicted ones by 
those in authority over them went far to assuage 
their grief, and when, after two whole days of 
cessation of labor on the plantation, they laid 
away this one, as dear to his parents as your baby 
or mine is to us, it was Elizabeth who walked by 
black Cindy's side after she had arrayed her in 
a black dress of her own and further alleviated 
her sorrow by the addition of a black crepe 
veil. 

Amid many tears and lamentations, they 
slipped the little coffin into its flower-lined grave 
and feelingly Elizabeth read the simple burial 
service, and Emily, who had a sweet, sympathetic 
voice, sang, "I would not live always," while the 
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clods of the valley rattled on the coffin lid and 
tears flowed from all those present. 

For "a touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin." 



IV 



"Three things return not e'en for prayers and tears, 

The arrow which the archer shoots at will ; 

The spoken word, keen-edged and sharp to sting; 

The opportunity unimproved. 

If thou wouldst speak a word of loving cheer, 

Oh, speak it now, this moment is thine own." 

RlOHAEDSON. 



Across the hill from the "Oaks" estate, just a 
mile from the boundary line, set well back from 
the turnpike and surrounded by a vista of blue- 
grass land, was another homestead, "Hether 
Place." A long, low rambling structure facing 
the east, built originally of logs, then, many years 
later, weatherboarded and ceiled, porches almost 
enveloped in grape vines ran around the whole 
house, flower beds of heartsease, sweet Williams, 
phlox, and marigolds, all showed the home-loving 
instincts of the owners. 

Here were reared five stalwart sons — Silas, a 
tall, fair man, who, at the first intimation that 
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Virginia had seceded, joined Egbert Fielding's 
company; August, in his turn also followed Eg- 
bert's banner; Edwin, Laurence, and Horace, 
each offered sweet Madeline Stuart his love and 
joined the Southern army. 

"Ah 'membahs well de day dat Mas' Angus' an' 
Mas' Silas talked it ober togedder," Malinda, 
Mrs. Hether's confidential servant, said to me. 

"Mas' Silas wah a-settin' on de baid in he Ma's 
room, an' Mas' Augus' he wah a trampin' up an' 
down beside o' him an' de baid. 

" TToh can try if yoh wan's toh/ Mas' Silas wah 
a-sayin' toh him, 'an' if she lubs yoh de bes', den 
Gawd bress yoh bofe, f oh 'twon't be yoh brudder 
toh tek away yoh joy.' " 

And they both did try, and Silas was the fa- 
vored one ; but he was a bit wild and dissipated, 
and Madeline would not consent to an engage- 
ment. 

"Only when you have proved that you love me 
by conquering this awful fault of yours, Silas," 
she had said. "If in one year you can tell me 
that no liquor has passed your lips in that time, 
then we will see, for I love no one as I do you. 
But 'the lips which touch liquor must never 
press mine.' " 

It was after the big eggnog party which Mrs. 
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Hether gave in celebration of her sons' visit to 
their home at Christmas in 1864 that Madeline 
finally refused him. 

Mothers are sometimes guilty of the most fool- 
ish indiscretions in regard to their boys. In this 
case, Mrs. Hether did Silas a serious wrong. 
Though she did it unwittingly, she ruined his 
hopes for happiness. He had kept strictly sober 
for many months, and Madeline, never dreaming 
of a possible lapse from his resolution, had been 
wearing his ring for about a month, but the 
fumes of the eggnog and the festive season all 
wrought a change in the man, and, forgetting his 
promise, he fell. 

He was driving Madeline to the "Oaks" after 
the party, when a remark which he made caused 
the girl to look questioningly at him, and she dis- 
covered that he was reeling in his seat, and the 
horses were almost beyond his control. 

Realizing her danger, for the road was very 
slick and the horses scarcely more than colts, she 
attempted to possess herself of the reins. A 
struggle took place in which Silas Hether forgot 
his manhood and acted like a madman. 

"Stop the horses," she said proudly, "I am go- 
ing to get out. I will not risk my life needlessly 
for you or any other man." 
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"I am not as drunk as you think," he exclaimed 
recklessly. 

"Yes, but you are drunk, which is enough for 
me," she replied. 

Then he let his angry passions get entirely be- 
yond his control. 

"We are better apart, Silas," she said sorrow- 
fully, as she alighted at the gate. "It is far bet- 
ter to have discovered this side to your nature be- 
fore it was too late; for only sorrow and bitter 
tears is the lot of a drunkard's wife." 

As she said this she gave him back his ring, 
and he was angry and — oh, wretched thought ! — 
drunk, and he said, as he placed it on his own fin- 
ger : 

"Oh, well, maybe some other woman will be 
less fastidious, Miss Stuart !" 

"Then may God be merciful to her. Oh, Silas, 
how could you disappoint me so? As much as I 
love you, I could never be your wife after this. 
Good-by." 

It was indeed good-by. When next she saw his 
face he lay in his casket, a plain pine box, digni- 
fied by the folds of his loved Confederate flag, in 
which he was enfolded. Mrs. Hether sent her 
carriage to the "Oaks" for Madeline as soon as 
the body of her slaughtered son arrived, and, 
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meeting the stricken girl on the porch, she took 
her in her arms and called her "my daughter/' 



"Let us be of good cheer, remembering that the mis- 
fortunes hardest to bear are those which never come." 

Lowell. 

The big rosebush at the foot of the stone steps 
was in full bloom. Great-grandmother's rose it 
was, and this Spring it was more profligate in 
its gorgeous yellow flowers than was its habit. 
When the house was first built she set the tiny 
rootlets in the rich mold of the mountain soil, 
and every year since it had rewarded the care 
which had transplanted it. Great-grandmother 
Fielding was exceedingly fond of roses, and this 
choice shrub had been sent to her from her old 
home in England. 

Thfe grass had been like velvet on the meadow 
and mountainside for a month. Robin Redbreast 
and his mate had been tending with jealous care 
the naked, hideous creatures in the nest in the 
old Shellbark Hickory tree for some time. This 
same pair of robins had built there for years, and 
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from the vicinity of the nest the eccentric notes 
of the male bird could be heard from early morn- 
ing until dark. The peculiarity of his song was 
that, in his wanderings, he had usurped the pow- 
ers of some Southern mocking bird, and it was 
very diverting to hear him proclaim impudently 
from the comb of the old-fashioned barn that 
"Wheat's ripe, cherries ripe, Bob White." 

This was the seventh day of May, 1862. Bat- 
tles fierce and bloody had been fought, and many 
men on both sides had answered the call to meet 
their Maker. Egbert had led his command into 
the field and, though still safe, had seen much 
active service. He had been at home on several 
occasions for a few days at a time, once while 
foraging for the army and once on secret business 
for the government ; so important and hazardous 
was the latter expedition that even the servants 
were not aware of his presence until he had re- 
turned to his post. 

At every opportunity he wrote to reassure his 
wife, and to relieve her ever-increasing anxiety. 
These letters from the loved one made up pretty 
much all the pleasure which she received, and 
with what impatience she awaited the time when 
she could again see him face to face. 

On this bright Spring morning, there was an 
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air of expectancy, apprehension, rather, about 
the place. Ephraim was pottering about the 
lawn, here clipping a trailer of too venturesome 
honeysuckle, there removing a depredating dock 
weed from the grass plot, and everywhere exhib- 
iting an energy and industry quite foreign to 
his nature and race. 

The quarters were unusually quiet, scarcely a 
pickaninny was to be discerned in the dust out- 
side the cabins. Only one chimney showed signs 
of activity within, that one belonging to Lucy's 
house. A steady curl of smoke darkened the cloud- 
less atmosphere, the door was spread wide, for 
there was a big ironing in progress. If you had 
listened you could have heard the sweet, rather 
slow, tune which she sang as she stepped lightly 
from the ironing board to the hearth: 

"No hidin' place down heah 
Run toh de rocks an' de rocks cry out { 
No hidin' place down heah, 
Down heah, down heah. Lawd, dere's no 
hidin' place down heah." 

From a window upstairs the sweet, anxious 
face of Madeline peered out, and well might she, 
for was not the master at his duties with the 
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army, and was not the heir only a few hours old, 
and, worse than all, was not the Federal army 
almost in sight marching through the planta- 
tion? 

"Is yoh afeared, honey?" Mam* Phyllis had 
asked tremulously of Madeline when the news in 
the terms of the negro courier as he galloped 
ahead of the troops was brought: 

"De Yankee sojers am a-comin' a-burnin' an 7 
a-WUin' as dey come !" 

"No, Mammy, I cannot say that I am afraid; 
only anxious about Elizabeth. You know she is 
very excitable. I cannot but wish that it were 
possible that Egbert could be at home to share 
the responsibility with us. I do not think that 
the soldiers are likely to do us bodily harm." 

"No, honey; no, Missy; dey ain' gwine toh dar> 
toh hu't a ha'r o' yoh haid, not while yoh ole mam- 
my is heah. Yoh putty face an* yoh lady ways 
gwine toh be all de 'tection yoh need; jus* yoh 
heah w'at yoh ole mammy seh." 

Oh, the Negro, the old-time Negro! We who 
have known the genuine old slave should make 
much of the experience, for ere another decade 
has passed away we'll know him no more forever. 
Already he is but a remnant of the vast multi- 
tude that served faithfully and lovingly their 
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masters in the ante-bellum days. Well may we 
erect to "Mammy" a monument, lest when we 
are gone the "Mammy" of our childhood days 
will be forgotten." 

Down the road came the troops, banners flying 
and brass bands playing. Just below the great 
house they pitched their tents in a fine grove of 
walnut trees, and ere long the fence rails began 
to disappear like snowflakes in the noonday sun. 

The white tents, the gay music, the bright new 
uniforms of the soldiers, the camp fires, all made 
a pretty picture, had that have been all. But, 
however against orders, the soldiers began to 
help themselves to the property of the planters. 
Turkey hens on nests full of eggs, in some cases 
almost ready to hatch, were snatched from their 
duties and the heel of a hungry trooper applied 
to her head that she might provide a meal, re- 
gardless of the quality. 

Eatables of all kinds, the onions which had 
providently been planted in the Fall, the rad- 
ishes which were the finest in years of experi- 
menting, the potatoes which were scarcely out of 
the ground, were uprooted and carried away by 
the men, who showed by their actions that they 
believed that to the invaders should belong the 
property of the invaded. 
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The silver spoons disappeared from the tables 
to which they had become as the veriest necessi- 
ties, and retired into capacious pockets in the 
women's petticoats, and great was the consterna-. 
tion if, by an unguarded movement, they rattled. 
In their place the kitchen pewter was brought 
into use and lips entirely unused to any but the 
daintiest of tableware uncomplainingly became 
acquainted with this coarse material. 

'Twas during this raid that Minty, Madeline's 
maid, brought in from the meadow a small silver 
cream jug, which, in getting over the fence, the 
marauder had dropped, and upon investigation 
was proven to be all that was left of the superb 
service which had for generations been the pride 
of the Fieldings. This creamer, with its slender 
broken handle, is cherished as the whole service 
never was, for it only proves the cruelty, the bar- 
barity of war. 

Food, in a short time, became very scarce. 
Madeline had thoughtfully, the day of the baby's 
advent, carried a small bacon ham, a jug of ma- 
ple syrup, holding about a gallon, and a sack of 
wheat flour, a "poke," she would have termed it, 
up the ladder into the dark manhole of the unfin- 
ished attic or loft. By groping her way along 
the sleepers or girders, she found a hiding place 
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for her treasures next the tiling. As she was 
turning to retrace her steps, the thought occurred 
to her that now was an opportunity to secrete 
some of her personal belongings, and with 
a tightening at the throat she slipped her hand- 
some gold watch and chain, together with several 
especially valued rings, into a niche in the weath- 
erboarding. 

Elizabeth's room was on the first floor, and, 
though entirely uncalled for, the soldiers seemed 
to take particular pleasure in straying through 
the house. The noise was, of course, exceedingly 
bad for an invalid, especially one as nervous and 
excitable as Elizabeth, and, added to this was the 
difficulty which Mam' Phyllis encountered in in- 
suring her privacy. 

Madeline was coming up the stairs from the 
basement one morning a few days after little 
Egbert's arrival, whence she had been called to 
settle a controversy between Eliza the cook and 
an impudent soldier, whom she had surprised in 
the act of carrying off her long-handled "spider." 
The irate negress was with difficulty prevented 
from committing murder when Madeline ap- 
peared on the scene. 

"Dis heah Yankee ahmy wha's gwine toh set us 
alls free suttany do bring a pow'f ul lot o* po > 
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white trash intoh de country; it suttany do. 
Freedom sho' do come cos'ly toh we all," she 
screamed, between stove wood showers, varied 
with an occasional flat iron as a missile, which 
she sent whirling after him, as, seeing that his 
presence had become obnoxious, ignominiously 
took to his heels, dropping the bone of conten- 
tion in his efforts to be gone. 

In the hall just outside of the sick-room, Mam' 
Phyllis was in a hot dispute with two men in blue 
uniforms, who insisted on going in and seeing 
for themselves whether it was a sick woman or a 
stock of provisions that the whole household was 
so bent on protecting. 

"What's the trouble, Mammy?" Madeline had 
asked. She was not in a mood to be trifled with, 
for she had been severely tried by the flippant, 
insolent behavior of the common thief in the 
kitchen, and it was no wonder if her face was 
more flushed than was its wont, and if there was 
a ring to her voice that was a bit unnatural as, 
ignoring the men entirely, she addressed herself 
to the servant. 

"Why this," answered one of the men, who had 
constituted himself spokesman, removing his cap, 
but otherwise unabashed, "we are going in there" 
— indicating by a jerk of his thumb the closed 
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door of the bedroom, "You need not tell as 
that there is a sick woman in there; it's just a 
tale trumped up to save your bacon and cornmeal 
which you have hidden. We are hungry, and we 
are going in to get some rations." 

"Listen to me/' Madeline commanded, her im- 
petuous Southern blood surging high, "my sister 
is ill, she has a little one but a few days old, and 
any intrusion might cause her great alarm, and 
possibly endanger her life — — " 

"Ah, but suppose we do not see fit to believe 
that?" 

"Then you will be the first gentlemen who have 
doubted my word," she returned, with a winning 
smile, and the danger was for that time averted. 

The next time, however, it was not so easily 
turned aside. It was two days later that Made- 
line, closely followed by Minty, a sprightly yel- 
olw girl of about h6r mistress 7 age — eighteen — 
came out of Elizabeth's room, and after a few 
words with Mam' Phyllis in the deep doorway, 
with her gingham sunbonnet in hand started 
down the corridor. The man who accosted her 
surely could have been but a poor judge of hu- 
man nature else he had hesitated ere he inter- 
fered with this woman, who, in spite of her gen- 
tle loveliness, bore on her face a look of iron res* 
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olution, and a determination quite unusual. 
"But fools rush in where angels dare not tread." 

Now, do not understand me to say that all the 
men who fought on the Union side of the war 
were brutes, and without gentlemanly instincts, 
for if you will bear me out I will prove that this 
was not the case, though, alas! many who wore 
the Blue and numbers who wore our honored 
Gray were in no sense gentlemen. 

"Good morning, ladies," he said familiarly, 
with a decided accent on the plural ending, "I 
think I'll go in myself and interview this sick 
sister, or" — with an insulting leer — "the provi- 
sions you all have stored away in there so *keer- 
ful.' " 

There was that in his insolent manner, even 
more than the provoking words, that caused the 
mulatto girl to step a little closer to her mistress, 
as though by her presence to protect her from in- 
sult. The effect on Madeline was far different. 
There came into the Southern girl's face a look 
which few ever saw there, a look of utter scorn 
and loathing. 

"I do not ask you to believe me. We requested 
the attentions of a surgeon, but it seems that the 
weak and the suffering have no advocate at court ; 
it is doubtless a tribunal of which you are proud. 
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Of one tMng I am assured: you never knew your 
mother; no woman has ever called you her hus- 
band or given you her love ; little children never 
have played about your door. You may believe 
it or not, but a lady lies very ill in that cham- 
ber.^ 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughed loud 
and derisively; then with a contemptuous ges- 
ture as though to thrust her aside, he moved a 
step nearer. 

With a sudden impulse, Madeline Stuart, who 
all her life was noted for her sweet, gentle dis- 
position, who was so tender hearted that she 
would not willfully harm a fly, turned upon her 
tormentor and there glittered in her hand a 
weapon, small and dainty enough for a boudoir 
ornament, but no plaything, though it was inlaid 
with mother of pearl, and her name was traced 
on it in jewels. Under the extreme provocation, 
it is hard to say what might have happened, for 
the man drew back involuntarily and his hand 
sought his hip, when loud and clear rang out the 
cry of a young infant. 

With a grimace, the ruffiaik stepped out of her 
way. "I am convinced," he said sheepishly. 

A haughty lifting of the head was all the evi- 
dence that Madeline gave that she heard as, with 
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a motion to Minty to follow her, she passed out 
of the house and rapidly down the walk. 

A peculiar expression swept over the man's 
face, as, with a low whistle, he slouched away. 

Persons who knew Madeline Stuart in her 
youth will tell you that she was a beautiful wom- 
an; her large expressive eyes were of that un- 
usual color called "hazel" ; of her might the poet 
have truthfully said : 

"Her eyes were homes of silent thought." 

As she stepped along the lane across the old 
apple orchard, where the gnarled old trees were 
covering the ground with their pink and white 
snow, she made an attractive picture. They made 
their way across the swamp by way of a footlog. 
There was no fence to be laid down, for the rails 
which had comprised that useful barrier had 
been utilized for campflres, so without any ob- 
struction to their progress they advanced into 
the enemy's lines. 

The effect upon the soldiers was very notice- 
able as the two modestly proceeded through the 
squads of Blue Coats. Even the coarse folds of 
Madeline's homespun gown could not wholly dis- 
guise the willowy grace of her tall, slender form. 
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From under the disfiguring slat sunbonnet which 
she had pushed back from her glowing face, her 
eyes shone with a dangerous fire, for it required 
all of her boasted self-control to calm her after 
her encounter as she left the house. 

As she tripped lightly across the grass, her 
footsteps were as springing as if she wore velvet 
buskins instead of the calfskin shoes cobbled by 
the negro shoemaker on the plantation. 

"I would speak to the officer in command," she 
responded to the orderly who halted her. 

"This way, Miss," and he piloted them through 
the groups of blue-clad, curious soldiers. Well 
might they gaze, for to them this was a sight 
unique. . This woman was a veritable Southern 
lady, attended by her humble, sympathetic, lov- 
ing slave. To some of them, at least, she was a 
monster of wickedness, for she represented a 
class with which they were not familiar, that of 
slave owner. 

A man of about thirty years was pacing back 
and forth in front of a tent; his hands were 
clasped loosely behind him; his head was bent 
and eyes fixed on the ground. He was the very 
picture of deep but not very agreeable thought. 

"A lady to spea£-t$r^i£C^^ 
the orderly, &$£^^ c% 
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"Ah!" The tall form became instantly erect, 
and a pair of the deepest brooding gray eyes 
looked startled admiration into Madeline's 
brown ones. 

With deferential care, he brought a camp 
chair, which she declined. "Thank you," she said 
sweetly, "my business is not likely to be tedious," 
and graphically she unfolded her tale of distress. 
"We expected depredation to be committed, such 
are the inevitable misfortunes of war ; but since 
every available article of food has been carried 
off, I have come to ask a guard. The soldiers are 
destroying the bric-a-brac for the childish diver- 
sion of hearing a smash; the furnishings of the 
house, of which the owners have a right to be 
proud, are being defaced and ruined. This morn- 
ing I found the contents of the linen closets dec- 
orating the shrubbery. These humiliations might 
have been endured, but as we left the house a 

number of VU not degrade the sacred term 

of soldier by calling these creatures soldiers — 
were reading and commenting upon a chest of 
private letters which they found in a closet. This 
is unendurable; this is not war but an invasion 
which would have done credit to the famous 
raids of the Goths and Vandals. 

"My sister is a mother of only a few days, the 
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house has been in so much confusion and we 
have only by the most persistent effort been able 
to secure her from actual intrusion. These men 
do not have the first ideas of the rights of non- 
combatants, and seem to delight in annoying us." 
With a tremor in her voice and a tear in her eye 
she told how Elizabeth had pinched the baby to 
convince the prying brigand of his existence. 

When she had finished she laughed a little, for 
the humorous aspect of her encounter with the 
soldier as she left the house appealed to her, but 
there was no suggestion of mirth in the face or 
voice of the young officer as he gave an order to 
a passing orderly. 

"Send Corporal Dority to me at once." 

"Miss," he said, "I trust to your generosity 
that you believe me when I tell you that I had no 
intimation of such a state of affairs as this. We 
pride ourselves, or did, that we did not make war 
on the women and children. It is surely unspeak- 
able enough that fellow-countrymen should be 
engaged in the uninspiring business of killing 
each other." 

The bright, cheery face of the little Irish cor- 
poral appealed at once to Madeline as, removing 
his cap, he exposed to view a shock of fiery red 
curls. From that moment, when he received or- 
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ders to guard the "Oaks," a sympathy sprang up 
between the two which made them fast friends. 

"Can I further serve you?" Captain Beverly 
asked. "I assure you that had you reported 
sooner you should have been spared much annoy- 
ance. It is indeed humiliating to find how little 
our common soldiers can be depended upon in 
matters of this sort" 

"Yes, a surgeon's services. We requested this 
courtesy when the army was first sighted, but no 
attention was paid to our need." 

"Again allow me to tell you that I did not 
know, elae it should not have been the case." 

'Thank you again. My sister is far from 
strong, and, owing to the confusion a slight 
fever developed this morning, and as all of our 
physicians are in the army, as, indeed, are all of 
our able-bodied men, we would esteem this a 
great service." 

"Again allow me to protest that I was not in- 
formed. This state of affairs did not reach my 
ears." 

"Thank you," she said gratefully. "Now, if 
you will send us a physician, we will take our 
leave." 

"Dr. Orandman will accompany you and ren- 
der such assistance as may be needed. Doctor, 
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please report to me anything you require." 
"Thank you again," replied Madeline feelingly, 

and a tear stood for a moment on her long 

lashes. "We have suffered so much that your 

ready courtesy touches me deeply." 

As Madeline, chatting in friendly fashion with 
the handsome surgeon, walked leisurely along the 
lane leading to the "Oaks," Mose peered omi- 
nously out of his cabin door and remarked to 
Lucy, his wife : 

"Wha' Mas' Silas gwine toh seh toh dis heah 
bluecote nosin' roun' he pastur' Ian'?" 

"Gwine toh seh nuttin' 'tall, yoh ole foo' nig- 
gah yoh. Mas' Silas he ain't tonkin' nuttin' 'bout 
no Yonkee sojer an' Missy, 'sides dat, if Missy 
wan's toh be co'ted her don' hab toh tek up wid 
no bluecote ; de woods is jus' full o' de right kin' 
o' beaux foh Missy." 

And Mose very wisely held his peace. 



VI 



"Better is a dry morsel and quietness therewith than 
a house full of sacrifices with strife." 

Proverbs. 
"We have but little to offer you to eat," Made- 
line said apologetically as, according to contract, 
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she invited the guard to share her simple meal 
with her. 

It was indeed a frugal repast ; the very negroes, 
in happier, more prosperous days, would have 
laughed to scorn such a spread. 

A small round table covered with a snowy 
linen cloth occupied the center of the big dining 
room, a glass pitcher full of clear, cold water 
from the deep well in the corner of the yard, was 
surrounded by several glass tumblers ; this took 
the place of the usual butter dish, long ago be- 
come a thing of the past on that table. A vege- 
table dish of small potatoes scanty in quantity 
and immature in quality, a salt cellar of the 
savor of the earth, and a plate of cornbread, com- 
monly known as "pone" by the people of the 
South, completed the bill of fare. 

"Am I to understand that this is all that you 
have?" the corporal gasped incredulously. 

"Yes ; the cows have all been driven off, the ba- 
con appropriated as well. Will you say grace, 
corporal, or shall I?" 

"I'm a-thinking that it will be yourself as will 
be a-saying the few wirds if they'll be said, for 
indeed, Miss, I'm afraid I"m not as grateful as I 
might be, considering the company I'm having. 
Oh, Miss, I am a-begging your pardon, but I'm 
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ashamed to my very heart, I am, indeed and I 
am." 

A tenderness crept into Madeline's voice, as, 
folding her hands and bowing her head, she re- 
peated Robert Burns' quaint blessing : 

"Some ha' meat an' canna eat 
An' some wad eat an' lack it ; 
But we ha' meat an' we can eat, 
An' sa the Laird be thankit." 

"Oh, come now, Corporal, make a meal of it if 
you can ; it's better by far than it looks, I can as- 
sure you; that pone is not to be despised, espe- 
cially Eliza's pone ; it is better than many a fam- 
ily in the South is enjoying to-day, and, confiden- 
tially, better than we may have to-morrow." 

At the close of the meal, Eliza appeared in the 
doorway with a dish famous in the South as 
"poor man's pudding," its chief ingredients be- 
ing Indian meal, maple syrup, beef suet, and, if 
available, an egg or two. With this sumptuous 
dessert was served a sauce. Who but a negress in 
a gay headdress could make from the washings 
of the pudding pan, a little nutmeg, a trifle of 
butter, and a dash of rum such a pitcher of deli- 
cious fluid? 
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"Why, Eliza! where did yon get the eggs?" 
Madeline exclaimed. 

"Ole Domineck thought huh pow'ful sma't, 
pow'ful; bnt dis heah niggah done ketch ontoh 
huh, foh sho'," was all the answer that she would 
vouchsafe, as, with an uplifting of her big white 
eyes and a toss of her beturbaned head, she set 
the delicacy before them. 

And so the corporal kept guard over the 
"Oaks" and Madeline served his meals to him. 
Sometimes Eliza would "ketch ontoh Domineck" 
and they would have egg bread instead of poor 
man's pudding and pone, and once in a great 
while Blue Mose, to distinguish him from his fa- 
ther Mose, would appear with a bucket brimming 
full of new milk, from the only cow remaining 
from the herd of fine milkers which was wont to 
supply the table at the "Oaks" with milk and but- 
ter. This cow, "Old Pink," as she was named, 
he had hidden in the mountains, and jealously 
pastured in the grassy coves known only to him- 
self, protected in a cave from the prying eye of 
the soldiers, it would have taken an astute mind 
and a nimble foot to have captured Old Pink, or 
Blue Mose, either. 

"There is nothing to compare with the faith- 
fulness of the negro along certain lines," Made- 
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line had explained to the corporal, when the milk 
appeared for the first time, and the guard looked 
his surprise. "There is not a more worthless 
darky south of Mason and Dixon's line as far as 
real work is concerned than Blue Mose, but 
given a fishing outfit of the simplest kind and a 
charge like Old Pink to keep, and you can rely 
on him to make good. If I am not very much 
mistaken,* this appearance of Blue Mose indicates 
one of his fine bluecats for supper, so prepare for 
a treat. 

"Speaking of this negro, it is not more than a 
year ago that Egbert discharged a valuable over- 
seer for giving this good-for-nothing lazy boy 
just such a whipping as he needed to make him 
do his work properly. You will see, if you come 
much in contact with the usual slave owner, that 
he is a bit peculiar in his views on the kind and 
amount of whipping to be administered to his 
possessions. And do you know that the most 
brutal overseer that can be conceived of is none 
other than a negro one?" 

Corporal Dority kept a faithful watch over the 
affairs at the "Oaks," and slept on a pallet, as 
the negroes called the bed made on the floor out- 
side of the bedrooms in the hall. Many a merry 
chat Madeline had with him, for he was of a 
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cheery disposition, and had a kind heart and a 
ready fund of Irish wit. ■ 

"I'll tell you what, Miss," he said to Madeline 
one day, "IVe taken the wrong side of this war, ; 
but m give you me word of honor, and that the 
honor of an Irishman, that I'll not re-enlist when < 
me time is out, indeed and indeed I won't. You 
see, Miss, I've an old mother in Pennsylvania, as 
Irish an old lady as you'd care to see, and she'd 
be ashamed of her boy if she'd know that he'd 
be of a fighting the women and the children like 
he has been and did not know it till this time." 

At this admission Madeline laughed and said 
that she had not lived in vain. 

Dr. Grandman came often to see his patients 
at the "Oaks," and Madeline grew to like the hon- 
est, seriously minded young man, and she was 
very lonely and so was he, and possibly she en- 
couraged his visits more than she should have 
done. At any rate, it would have been better for 
his peace of mind if she had remembered that he 
was only a man and a very lonesome one at that. 

Captain Beverly came even more often, and 
many an otherwise miserable hour was whiled 
away in the company of these two as true gen- 
tlemen as ever bore arms or laid siege to the cita- 
del of a woman's heart. 
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One night, just after supper, Madeline brought 
her guitar to the front porch and sang to its ac- 
companiment, while Elizabeth listened through 
the open window to the strong, sweet soprano as 
it rose on the still evening air. Captain Beverly 
surprised her thus in the midst of " Juanita" 
and exclaimed : 

"I have some music in camp, two Southern 
songs, new ones ; I bought them from a boy whom 
I now fear was a spy." 

"I hope he got away safely," Madeline quickly 
said, before she realized that she had been a bit 
ungracious, then coloring hotly she added: 
"That does not have the right ring to you, but, 
oh, this war, will it never end !" and she buried 
her convulsed face in her quivering hands. 

"Yes, he got away for this time, but you can 
warn him if you see him that he had best be 
prudent. It will take all his shrewdness to get 
him away if once we get our hands on him. We 
are not overly partial to spies." 

Madeline raised her head, and there shone a 
look in her eyes which was not altogether pleas- 
ant to see, but it faded away at once, and only 
sorrow remained where a moment before bitter- 
ness had been. 

When next he came he brought the songs, 
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which caused the tears to fill her eyes, for they 
were printed on wall paper and sent out by a 
firm in Richmond. 

She carried them into the parlor, and by the 
flickering light of a tallow candle, she seated 
herself at the fine piano and played the simple 
accompaniment, then she sang the plaintive 
words: 

"When this cruel war is over." 

And, after that the other one, which began 
with these words : 

"Wait till the war, love, is over," for him ; then 
she said, with her voice shaking with emotion: 
"Since you are partial to our Southern songs, 
sing with me this one," and together they sang : 

TENTING 

Tenting to-night on the old camp ground, 
Many are the hearts that are waiting to-night, 
Waiting for the war to cease. 
Many are the hearts that are praying for the 

right, 
Praying for the war to cease. 
Tenting to-night, tenting to-night, tenting on the 

old camp grounds. 
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With tearful eyes and longing hearts they sang 
and neither thought shame to confess it. 

And though one was a Union soldier and the 
other a thorough-bred Southern woman with a 
heart full of love and loyalty for the cause, they 
could both sing it heartily. 

Small wonder was it that ere the order was 
given to strike tents Madeline had added two to 
her list of suitors. 

Realizing too late to prevent it, she was much 
distressed, and so much respect did they have for 
her honest intentions and steadfastness of pur- 
pose that neither of them attached any blame to 
her, and both went away better friends than ever. 

"Orders to march, Miss," exclaimed the little 
corporal the next morning at breakfast. "When 
we come back, if we return this way, I'd be glad 
to guard you again if I may." 

"You certainly have that doubtful privilege, 
if you can put up with Domineck's capricious 
ways." 

"I've no fault to find with Domineck, nor, for 
that matter at all, at all. I'm going to honey- 
f uggle Madam Eliza into giving me the recipe for 
the poor man's pudding when I come back. I 
want me old mother in Pennsylvania to learn 
how to make it so she will know how" — dropping 
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his voice and looking around behind him — "the 
nagers cook." 

There was a queer catch in his voice, and his 
rich brogue was very noticeable, as was always 
the case when he felt deeply, and when he went 
to bid his "Little Master" good-by he could hard- 
ly talk at all. He had become very much at- 
tached to the baby, and had spent much of his 
time at the side of this old-fashioned crib in 
which lay the heir of the Pieldings. When he 
was gone, Elizabeth found a small gold locket 
suspended from the baby's neck by a blue ribbon, 
from the face of which the smiling visage of the 
Irish corporal looked out. 

Corporal Dority was scarcely out of sight when 

« 

Madeline, coming out of one of the upstairs bed- 
rooms, met a man clad in a blue uniform. He 
was gazing longingly into the manhole of the at- 
tic. Curious to know his intentions, she paused 
and said lightly: 

"Go on up, why don't you?" 

"I'd like to," he said slowly, with a decided 
nasal twang to his voice ; "I'd like to, but I'm a 
little bit afraid." 

"Afraid, a soldier and afraid?" she teased 
laughingly. 
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"It's dark up there, Miss." 

"Afraid of the darkness in broad daylight! 
Why, Fm a better soldier than that myself, and 
I'm only a woman." 

Goaded by her ridicule, and possibly from a 
sense of greed as well, he climbed a few rounds 
of the ladder and stood undecidedly peering into 
the gloom. 

"Why don't you venture? There is just no tell- 
ing what you might find up there." 

"That's so, Miss ; but it's too dark up there by 
a long shot. I's afraid ' Johnny Reb' might give 
me a pill," and he clambered down and did not 
investigate. 

The Northern Army passed on to meet the 
Confederate forces among the mountains; it is 
not my purpose to tell of battles, to give dates ; 
that is the man's side of the war, but mine to tell 
of the woman's part, the awful things she had to 
face. If these were "times which tried men's 
souls," what must it have been for the women 
at home? Outside of the constant struggle to 
provide sufficient bread to meet the every-day 
need of those dependent upon her, the wife ol 
the Southern planter was confronted daily, 
nightly, with this racking anxiety, the dread to 
hear from the field of battle lest the hearing bring 
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madness ; the ever-present fear, not of the blacks 
around her, as one might think from the charac- 
ter of the negro of to-day, but the horrible fiend 
in human form who followed in the wake of the 
army, the desperado who, in the absence of the 
owner, lay in wait to apply the torch to the 
houses of his betters, who took advantage of 
the unsettled condition of the country to wreak 
upon the helpless the volume of hate, seems to 
be brought out by conditions such as these. And 
a rich harvest these creatures reaped. 

This phase of the war was a part which the 
women of the North as well as the South had to 
endure. As we think of it we can but wi&uder 
how they did live through it, but we must re- 
member that principle as well as firm faith in 
God sustained the women of that day. 



VII 



"No stream from its source flows seaward, how lonely 
soever its course, 

But what some land is gladdened: no star ever roai 
and set without influence somewhere. 

Who knows what Earth needs of Earth's lowest crea- 
ture? No life can be pure in its purpose and 
strong in its strife, 

And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 
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The spirits of just men made perfect on High 
The army of martyrs who stand by the Throne 
And gaze on the Face which makes glorious their own 
Know this surely at last, honest love, honest sorrow, 
Honest work for the day, honest hope for the morrow, 
Are these worth nothing more than the hand they make 

weary, 
The heart they have saddened, the life they leave 

dreary ? 
Hush! The sevenfold Heavens to the Voice of the 

Spirit Echo, 
'He that o'ercometh shall all things inherit.' " 

Owen Meebdith. 

The forces under Captain Beverly, which en- 
camped in the walnut orchard just below the 
"Oaks" joined General Crook at Lewisburg ; the 
Confederates, besides being in much smaller 
numbers, were handicapped by the drunken con- 
dition of their commanding officer. He being 
altogether incompetent to lead them successfully, 
as a result of the unequal fight the field became a 
regular shambles, and, though they fought brave- 
ly and contested stubbornly every foot of the 
way, they were at last obliged to retreat, leaving 
their dead and wounded on the battlefield, and 
in care of the enemy, and it was said at the time 
that they received that sort of attention known 
as "stepmother's loving kindness" at their hands. 

The sweet little saucer village was filled to 
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overflowing with the sufferers, and the women 
came from their places of concealment to beg the 
privilege of caring for the wounded. The pres- 
ence of the women among them called forth much 
comment from the Federals, who had not seen or 
suspected that there were any in the town. 

The churches and schoolhouses, as well as all 
the private houses needed, were turned into tem- 
porary hospitals, the women of theiown and sur- 
rounding country constituting themselves as 
nurses to aid in caring for their own as well as 
others' loved ones. 

Those were sad, heart-breaking days for the 
women, all of the ordinary comforts so much 
prized in the sick-room had been confiscated, 
scarcely the necessities were available, but with 
the devotion which characterizes women under 
such stress they sacrificed themselves, and from 
sources almost unexplainable brought forth the 
things needful. 

On the return of this expedition, Captain Bev- 
erly and Dr. Grandman made it convenient to 
halt at the old camping place and hastened to 
pay their respects to the ladies at the "Oaks." 

Madeline and Elizabeth received them cordial- 
ly and inquired anxiously for Corporal Dority, 
for whom they had been watching ever since the 
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troops began to move. No one seemed to know 
aught of Ms whereabouts, and when they did 
learn of him it was to the effect that he was badly 
wounded in one of the wagons in the rear. 

"There is small hope for his life, I fear," said 
Dr. Grandman sadly; "you see, he has lost his 
left leg just below the knee. The jolting of the 
springless wagon is a terrible thing for a well 
person to endure, and, added to the dust and con- 
fusion, and sunshine as well as noise, he has but 
a small chance to get well again, though he has 
a fine constitution, and with the comforts of a 
hospital he would be toll right in a short time if 
I am not mistaken." 

"Let us have him," Elizabeth said, in her gen- 
tle way. "This is a poor excuse for a hospital, 
but Mam' Phyllis is a capital nurse, and he has 
placed us under obligations which we cannot 
soon repay. We would so much like to try to 
render him more comfortable if we may." 

"Indeed, Madam, he can consider himself for- 
tunate to have touched your hearts, for many a 
valuable life is thrown away from just such lack 
of care as this," Dr. Grandman exclaimed feel- 
ingly. "Young Dority may well consider it a red- 
letter day in his life, the one which sent him to 
guard the 'Oaks/ " 
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The days that dragged their length along after 
this were days of much anxiety and care for the 
women at the great house, for the fever had the 
corporal in its grasp, and many a time the life 
seemed to be on the wing, but his fine physique 
and the good care which he received finally pulled 
him through, and though so weak that the very 
breath was hardly distinguishable, he opened his 
eyes one day with the glorious light of sanity 
shining in their clear blue depths and found Mad- 
eline bending over him. His voice was weak, and 
his hand trembled from the exertion of moving it, 
but the ring of the old fun was in his tone as he 
said, "Somebody else is on guard. Got any poor 
man's pudding?" And Madeline exclaimed joy- 
fully, "No, not yet ; only one of Domineck's fresh 
laid eggs soft boiled. Oh ! I am so glad, so glad !" 

As he grew stronger, which he did promptly, 
for Mam' Phyllis was a capital nurse, and Domi- 
neck tried herself as a good hen should, when she 
knows her eggs mean so much, he said one day 
while hobbling about the house: "Fm only a 
pegleg now, and I'll soon be a-getting me back 
home to me dear old mother in Pennsylvania, but 
before 1 go I want to wheedle Madam Eliza out 
of the recipe for the pudding to show the old lady 
the kind of cooking you feed the enemy of your 
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peace with. I'll be a-staying wid her now, and 
if I don't be careful she'll be a giving me a taste 
of her tongue for fighting the likes of you." 

"No, no, don't let her do that," said Madeline 
quickly, "for we can appreciate the friendship of 
even a Yankee Irishman." 

"Indeed and indeed, Miss, if you were not who 
you are I'd be a-saying you should be Irish your- 
self entirely." 

It was "several years after the war was over 
that Madeline received a letter from him in which 
he informed her that he had just been married. 
"She's a fine woman, she is, indeed, Miss; for she 
is Irish herself entirely." 

All who passed through the winter of 1864-65 
remember the severity of it, the troops were lit- 
erally in rags, with tattered shoes and not nearly 
enough blankets to go around. Washington's de- 
voted followers at Valley Forge were not more 
destitute of comforts than these men in the 
Southern army, who, as General John B. Gordon 
aptly expressed it, "marched in the mud." 

All over the South the carpets were being taken 
from the floors and cut in squares that the sol- 
diers might not sleep entirely unprotected from 
the Winter's blasts. Rag rugs took the place of 
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velvet and Brussels in houses which had never 
known privation before. Hands that had never 
done more arduous work than to play with a san- 
dalwood fan or toy with a shuttle in the intrica- 
cies of tatting work cheerfully took up the coarse 
gray yarn and learned to knit socks, visers, and 
comforts, as well as mittens for the benefit of the 
men who fought under the Stars and Bars. 

Homespun dresses of Quaker-like simplicity 
took the place of silks and satins and velvets. 
Women whose every wish had been gratified al- 
most before expressed, and to whom the value of 
money had never appealed, were glad that there 
was on the plantation a negro shoemaker who 
possessed skill enough to make shoes sufficiently 
well to keep their feet from the weather. Con- 
federate money had depreciated to such an ex- 
tent that it was laughingly said that the whole of 
an officer's month's pay in the Confederate army 
was hardly enough to purchase him a decent din 
ner. Old finery long since relegated to the gar 
ret and in many forgotten places, was thank 
fully resurrected and carefully used again 
Thread was one of the rarest of the small neces 
sities of womanly work, and many a costume was 
fashioned from the sitting-room curtains of 
bleached muslin and sewed with hair purloined 
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from "Old White's" tail. Bonnets were made of 
wheat straw, and ere the war was over, the wom- 
en had become adept in the weaving of it. These 
creations were often trimmed in ribbons and 
laces which had become well acquainted with the 
family wash. 

A box of toilet articles and simple soaps sent 
to Madeline by Captain Beverly, through the 
lines, was regarded by her as too precious to be 
used, and she contributed it to the hospital fund, 
for the soldiers were so much in need of helps in 
this way. 

The Confederate cause was fast becoming a 
.lost one, for the women and children were on the 
verge of starvation in many cases, and the sol- 
diers' pay so small and the Confederate money of 
so little value that the end of the struggle could 
not be far off ; still the men struggled on, and the 
women sacrificed themselves at home. 

"Mek it wide an' mek it long an' mek it plenti- 
ful, old Massa's rich an' able toh 'ford it, an' Ah 
wan's it wide an' Ah wants it full an' Ah wan's it 
plentiful." 

'Twas Lucy's voice, and in the excitement of 
the moment it almost rose to a scream. The ob- 
ject of her solicitude was a web of linsey woolsey 
on gay colors of which Mam' Phyllis and she 
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were fashioning a gown, as fold after fold of the 
bright material, fresh from the loom, was un- 
folded on Mam' Phyllis' bed the negress went 
into an ecstacy. 

"Oh, Ah knows it ole Massa is rich an' Ah 
wan's it full an' long an' plentiful." 

"Lucy, Lucy, Lucy, you greedy thing," ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, who had opened the cabin 
door ere the two women were cognizant of her 
presence. 

"Lawd, Mistus," Mam' Phyllis made haste to 
answer, "dis heah foo' nigger ain' done nuttm' 
but beg fo' mo', mo', mo', since Ah opened dis 
heah web," disgustedly. 

"Ole Massa he rich an' able to 'ford it. an* 

Ah " 

"How many socks have you finished? I am 
afraid that you have been giving so much time 
and thought to your new dress that you have not 
much to show." 

"Lawd, Mistus, yes Ah hab, toh. One pah done 
an' anurrer one toh de heel, how'U dat do?" 

"Why you have done nicely. How many mit- 
tens have you done, Mammy? I need another 
pair at once." 

"Heah 'tis, Mistus," holding up the desired ar- 
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tides, "some sojer sho' gwine toll be made happy 
dis night." 

"Harriet," sweet-voiced Mrs. Hether would say- 
to the half -grown negro girl who lounged behind 
her chair to do her bidding, "take this pair of 
mittens," or perhaps it was a couple of pairs of 
socks, or maybe a long woolen comfort, "and slip 
it down into that soldier's pocket when he is not 
looking." Thus it Was that, though unknown to 
fame, there were unselfish hearts and willing 
hands that wete blessed by the men who wore the 
Gray the country over. 

"Ah, Miss," Captain Beverly said to Madeline 
almogt at the close of the struggle, "I understand 
now why the South holds out as it does, when I 
see fair ladies in homespun and shopshoes doing 
the work of servants in homes where only luxury 
heretofore has been the rule; 'twould be but a 
sorry soldier that would prove craven to such 
inspiration, I take it. I have often wondered 
why the soldier in the Southern army can never 
be persuaded that he is beaten, now I know ; it is 
the women he hais left at home, the recollection of 
these that spurs him on to victory or death." 
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"Earth to earth and dust to dust, 
Here the evil and the just, 
Here the sword and scepter rust, 
Earth to earth and dust to dust" 

It was late in the Fall of 1864, the day had 
been very warm, almost oppressive, though now 
that the dusk had fallen a breeze from the river 
bad sprung up, and Elizabeth had caused Mam- 
my to bring little Egbert to the front porch that 
he, too, might enjoy the evening air. All day they 
had heard the sound of distant cannonading and 
now that the darkness had settled down over the 
earth the detonation had ceased and a sense of 
peace had fallen over all. 

It had been several weeks since any definite 
news had come from Egbert, and their hearts 
had been filled with anxiety and misgivings. As 
the sisters sat on the wide stone steps where in 
happier days the whole family, with their guests 
had been wont to gather at this hour, friends, 
alas! now scattered, some in unmarked graves, 
now "slept the sleep which knows no waking," 
while others wandered afar in the hideous pur- 
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suit of war. As they sat thus, the pathos of it 
all became almost more than they could endure, 
and, as Madeline at her sister's request attempt- 
ed to sing to the accompaniment of her guitar 
some of the songs of other days, her sweet, strong 
voice broke and she burst into tears. As with 
her instrument in hand and the tears streaming 
from her eyes she arose from her seat, her sister 
cried : 

'TJook, look, oh, Madeline, the bridge is on 
fire !" 

It was indeed true. The long covered bridge 
which spanned the Greenbrier was in a light 
blaze. This bridge was noted on account of its 
length and also the hoodlike wooden cover. 

With hearts oppressed with the grim situation 
and the doubt as to the morrow, they sought 
their beds but not to sleep, for they were too 
anxious, so, with fearful forebodings and distress 
as to the outcome, they tossed the long night 
through. 

It was quite early the next morning that the 
sound of heavy cannonading and the noise of the 
moving army told them that they were within the 
radius of the firing ; the Confederates had in re- 
treat fired the bridge to cut off the pursuit of 
the enemy, and fortified the steep graveyard hill 
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back of the "Oaks," while the Federals had taken 
possession of Goat Hill, across the river. Though 
fully a mile away, the soldiers could be seen 
throwing up embankments and placing their ar- 
tillery in preparation for the fray. 

It was too late to fly, though the house was 
just between the armies, and where could they 
go? Hether Place was but little better, and the 
thick stone walls of the old house offered some 
small protection from the shells which had al- 
ready begun to fly back and forth over their 
heads. All day they cowered in the cellars, lis- 
tening with blanched faces and fast-beating 
hearts to the mortars as they sent their death- 
dealing missiles to work their hellish tasks. War 
can never be anything but the very flame of per- 
dition. Men of the same nationality were here 
killing each other, possibly of the same religious 
persuasion as themselves. Masons were sending 
to death brother Masons who had sworn to the 
same vows; often the members of this order 
would be engaged in burying a brother who was 
slain by their own bullets. 

That great and grand order of Ancient Free 
and Accepted Masons which more than any other 
order short of the religion of Christ has made 
man more loving and more brotherly and, better 
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than all, more kind to the women with whom he 
comes in contact, had languished a little, and 
the Masons were only half-hearted in their en- 
dearors to be good men and true before the Civil 
War, but that call of the bugle was a kind of slo- 
gan to all who could to take advantage of the 
benefits accruing from the good and regular 
standing in the order, and it is said that more ac- 
tivity and life was noticed in the interest of ma- 
sonry at that time than had ever been before in 
this country. 

Even a day like this one must eventually have 
an end, and toward night Ephraim came, after a 
survey of the surroundings, to report the Confed- 
erates in retreat. The rolling eyes of the negro 
were fairly bulging from his head, and so fright- 
ened was he that he forgot to stutter for once as, 
with quivering lips and ashen face, he said : 

"Dar two sojers out dar wid a man atween 
dem, an' dey seh dat dey is gwine toh lebe him 
heah." 

Into the big airy bedroom on the first floor of 
the mansion house they carried their ghastly bur- 
den of a pitiful remnant of a man. His hours on 
earth were unquestionably numbered, for a shell 
had burst, sending a fragment into his side, tear- 
ing a heart-sickening opening into his vitals. 
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Even the troopers who were his bearers were vis- 
ibly affected, and, accustomed as they had become 
to scenes of carnage, they could not but show 
their sympathy as, tenderly as they could, they 
laid him down on the bed which had been pre- 
pared for him. 

Such another specimen of a man it would be 
hard to find. Fully six feet he must have meas- 
ured, with not an ounce of surplus flesh, but each 
muscle as strong as steel; his long, drooping 
moustache veiled rather than concealed the 
mouth full of firm white teeth. With an effort 
to throttle a groan he set his teeth on the lower 
lip and the blood oozed from under ere he con- 
quered the weakness. 

After the peculiar manner of the dying, he 
snatched at the hand of the nearest bearer and 
murmured between gasps : 

"Good-by, comrade !" 

No time for sentiment, no time to dread the 
possible horrors that threatened them, for the 
real work and the real suffering was at hand. 
Elizabeth was too frail to help, and Mam' Phyl- 
lis forced her gently to give up her self-imposed 
task and retire to her own apartment in company 
with Lucy and little Egbert. 

Mose and Ephraim were disposing as nearly 
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as possible to rest the wounded soldier when she 
returned, and Madeline followed the two soldiers 
to the front porch. 

"We are more than sorry, Miss, to leave you 
such a charge as this, but it won't be for long, 
and the others are quiet enough." 

"If the case was not so hopeless, we would feel 
differently about it," she returned. "If only we 
might save his life to his country, but that is out 
of the question, I am afraid." 

"God knows," was the return. 

It is surprising to know how little there is to 
be done in a case of this kind. Water, icy cold 
from the well, for applications, and to in a small 
degree quench the fiery thirst which consumed 
him. By the dim light of a tallow candle, Mad- 
eline and Mam' Phyllis kept watch, while Eph- 
raim and Mose, just inside the door, stood in 
readiness to help, should they be needed. The 
water for which the sufferer begged so piteously 
could not reach the fever, for ere it could do so 
the gaping wound would discharge it upon the 
floor. 

"Oh, Miss," he exclaimed in a moment of con- 
sciousness, "I do not want to die." 

"The South needs you so badly," she replied; 
"it is hard, but you must not think of that ; He 
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who cares for the sparrows will not desert His 
children in their extremity." 

"No," wearily, "I reckon not; but, Miss, I am 
not ready to die. I have been wild and reckless. 
My mother's teachings have almost faded from 
my mind. Until now I have never known fear, 
but now I shudder and draw back like a child in 
the dark." 

And Madeline, with the faith like unto that of 
a little child, pointed the way to this stranger 
who was going out into an unknown country by 
an untried way. Between the paroxysms of pain 
and thirst she laid bare the simple plan so plain 
that "a wayfaring man, though a fool, need not 
err." 

He was almost gone, the last struggle was 
nearly over when Madeline, forgetting herself, 
forgetting her timidity, forgetting all save that 
this man was a fellow-creature in need, slipped 
down by the side of the cot, and after an appeal 
to that Ear which is always open to the cry of 
human distress, plead for mercy and forgiveness 
for this sin-sick soul and consigned the departing 
spirit to its Maker. 

When she rose from her knees, a smile played 
across the drawn features and almost impercep- 
tibly he whispered : "Lift me up, I am not afraid ; 
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'tis better now," and only a girl though she was,' 
and alone, for Mam' Phyllis had left the room 
for a moment, she climbed up back of him on the 
cot and, lifting his shoulders from the pillow, 
held him by contact with her body that he might 
breathe a little more easily. And thus it was that 
death relieved him, and Mam' Phyllis, returning, 
found her almost fainting with the dead man in 
her arms. 

Mrs. Hether came in the early morning to 
share the responsibility with her friends, and 
that evening they buried him in a gun box, that 
coffin of so many of the sons of the Southland. 
They draped the box in a tattered Confederate 
flag which Mose had picked up on the battle- 
ground, and Mose and Ephraim, assisted by two 
of Mrs. Hether's menservants, aided by Lucy and 
Sarah, carried, by means of poles cut out from 
the woods in lieu of handles, the mortal part of 
this stranger up the hill to the family burying 
grounds and consigned it to the earth to which 
we all must sooner or later return. 

Standing around the open grave, Mrs. Hether, 
as the elder, read the burial service and Eliza- 
beth and Madeline and the servants repeated in 
concert : 

"Earth to earth and ashes to ashes." 
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Then, with a short prayer imperfectly offered, 
but, like all sincere supplications to the Father 
of us all, surely heard and answered ig. His own 
good way, they mingled the sods of the graveyard 
with the dust. 



"Ah, why should we wear black for the guests of 
God?" 

RUSKIN. 

The war was over, the South impoverished, 
fences destroyed, boundary lines obliterated, fre- 
quently only gaunt blackened chimneys kept vigil 
over once happy homes, while devastated planta- 
tions, deserted negro quarters, and empty larders 
met the returning soldier on every hand. Fortu- 
nate was he who found his home still standing, 
for more private property became a prey to the 
torch of the incendiary during the last year of 
the war than was ever known. 

The widow and the orphan lifted up tearful 
eyes though thankful hearts to the "God of Bat- 
tles" for the gift of Peace. 

Back from the field came the soldiers, not as 
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they went to join the army, in gay new uniforms 
and bright trappings, but travel worn, in tat- 
tered garments, in many instances their sole pos- 
sessions consisting of the paroles to show their 
families that the^ had been honorably discharged. 
Often they found their loved ones scattered, 
never to be gathered under the same roof again. 

The negro had left his comfortable cabin on his 
master's plantation, usually for some squalid hut 
in a wind-swept clearing from where he knew 
not where to turn for a square meal or how to 
support himself, his only hope in the flamboyant 
promises of the agent of the Freedman's bureau, 
of forty acres and a mule cut from the choicest 
portion of his former owner's possessions. To 
his dull mind, freedom, that boon of which he 
had dreamed for years, meant but this : time to 
lie abed, time to pick the banjo to his heart's con- 
tent, the privilege of idleness. No need to exert 
himself, what if hunger did drive him to ask 
charity of his one-time owner? Well knew he 
that that tender-hearted personage would not let 
him suffer, but would divide his own scanty 
hoard with him. For Massa knew full well the 
limitations of his quasi-slave and would not al- 
low him to starve. 

Free was this creature, but alas ! how helpless. 
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A few of the more sensible of the older and 
trusted servants appreciated the time-honored 
aphorism about "on which side the bread is but- 
tered/' and remained with their master's fami- 
lies. 

To this class belonged Mose. Baised on the 
plantation, in fact, his mother before him had 
been a confidential servant of "Old Miss/' having 
been brought by her as a maid from her old home, 
the ncgress had raised her son to regard the white 
people as his best friends, and he was an apt 
scholar. 

One morning some time after the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation had wrought so much havoc 
among the negroes, Mose, coming out of the din- 
ing room for more cakes for the breakfast table, 
surprised Jane decamping. She had laid aside 
her kitchen apron, very likely thinking its use ob- 
solete, and had donned her gay headdress, a big 
bandana handkerchief, and just as Mose ap- 
peared in the doorway, she was slipping out of 
the kitchen. 

"Wha' yoh gwine, niggah?" he demanded 
wrathfully, after her retreating figure. 

"Gwine toh tek a tase ob dis heah freedom wha' 
Ah heahs so much 'bout," she called back to her 
accuser. 
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"YohTl tase it, right 'miff," the irate darky an- 
swered, "an' it'll be bittah 'fore yoh done wid it 
YohTl be a-wantin' toh be a-comin' back when it 
gits coF an* yoh gits hongry, bnt de mistis don' 
wan' no 'Ishy Free' niggahs a-stealin' out o* her 
kitchen. Yoh heah w'at Ah got to tell yoh." 

Egbert returned to find his home still stand- 
ing, but the land badly in need of tilling. Sys- 
tematic work had practically stopped, and the 
negroes were sadly in need of Massa's careful 
supervision. The stock had all been driven off, 
and only a pair of broken-down army mules 
which had been exchanged for the fine carriage 
horses, much to Mose's disgust, with "Basil 
Duke," Egbert's saddle horse, which had so faith- 
fully carried him through the four dreadful years 
of the war, were all the animals of which the 
plantation could boast. 

Armies both Northern and Southern had 
marched over the fields of growing crops in all 
stages of maturity, only occasionally a harvest 
was reaped, more often than otherwise it was 
ruthlessly destroyed or confiscated. 

Call the South conquered, if it suits your 
mood; we have a far different name for it; just 
the unattractive, bald, hideous one — "starved 
out" — covers the ground better. 
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With means depleted, spirits cast down, and 
many of his old friends and neighbors in un- 
marked graves on distant battlefields, it was not 
a cheering picture which confronted Egbert as 
he led "Basil Duke" into the calf lot. But a feel- 
ing of thankfulness welled up in his heart. Youth 
yet remained, though his health was not natu- 
rally as it was before the four years of hardship ; 
still, he iras sound, having received no serious 
wounds, and best of all — Elizabeth awaited his 
coming, as of old. 

As he entered the living room, his wife came 
to meet him, leading little Egbert, now almost 
past babyhood; and in Elizabeth's eyes he read 
the same expression which had led him captive 
at her chariot wheels when first he knew her. All 
was not lost. Love yet remained. 

Mam' Phyllis, from the hearth where she had 
been wiping up, arose from her knees, and drying 
her hands on the corner of her apron exclaimed 
fervently : 

"De Lawd be bressed ; praise de Lawd, oh mah 
soul, an' f ohget not all He benefits ! Ah sho' is 
glad toh see yoh safe home, Mas' Egbert. Ah 
sho'ly is." 

"Thank you, Mammy," replied Egbert visibly 
affected; "how is everything ?" 
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"Bad, Massa — bad 'miff," with an ominous 
shake of her head ; "de niggar he free" — sarcasti- 
cally — "bad luck toh him, he sey he don' hab toh 
wuk no mo' — he gwine toh hab forty acres an' a 
mule, he sey, an' somebody toh wuk foh him, an' 
he'll hab toh hab somebody toh wuk it foh him — 
if it's wukked — foh he'll nevah do it heself." 

Egbert laughed heartily the first time in many 
a weary day, then he said : "Oh, Mammy, if all 
of the negroes were as sensible as you, there 
would not be any use for a Freedman's bureau ; 
and if I am not mistaken, some worthless fellows 
connected with this same organization would 
have to go to work themselves to make an honest 
living." 

"Dat so, Massa — dat suttany am so." 

"Are all the hands gone?" 

"All 'cep' Mose and Lucy, an' dey sey dat dey 
ain' gwine toh go nowha' 'cep' de ole plantation." 

"And how about you, Mammy?" 

"Lawd, Massa, wha' dis niggah gwine toh go 
nowha' foh? Does Ah wan' no udder cabin 'cep' 
ma own little one wha' Ah war bohn? An' does 
Ah need to go nowha' toh hab a fiah in de Win- 
tah time an' ah bit toh eat, an' wa'h in ma ole 
age, wid ma own mistis toh close inah eyes when 
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"That sounds like our own sensible Mammy. 
How much cornland has Mose turned, or do you 
know?" 

"He done tuhned de f ah meddo, an* — but la ! 
he come heself ," as the trusteji darky, fresh from 
the plough, appeared at the back door, twisting 
his hat in his hands and bowing as though he 
would never stop. 

'Well, Mose, you are still here, I see. You are 
as free as I am ; don't you know that?" 

The big black fellow threw back his head and 
laughed loudly, showing his mouthful of white 
ivory. "Howdy, Massa; howdy. Ah sho* is a 
glad niggah toh seh yoh safe home again — Ah 
is foh sho\" 

"Well — now that I am home, how much ground 
have you ready for the corn planting? I noticed 
as I came along that the sign is right, for I never 
saw a heavier blossom on the dogwood." 

"Yah— dat so." 

"And about your wages? The Freedman's bu- 
reau says I must pay you wages for your work." 

"Now, Massa — wha' dis pore foo' niggah know 
'bout wages? Jus' yoh gimme a bite toh eat an' 
a little once in a while toh wa'h an' mah good 
wahm cabin toh lib in an' we won' qual 'bout de 
<buro\" 
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"Well, now that we have settled about that, I 
reckon you and Lucy are ready to start dropping 
corn?" 

"Dat so, Massa ; Lucy wah a-seyin' jus' de ud- 
der day dat we'd hab toh go on widout yoh if yoh 
didn' soon come." 

In spite of the vacant places at the table, the 
empty chairs, the broken hearts, the world rolled 
on the same, and just as though there were no 
widows, no orphans, and no crippled sons; the 
problems of life were to be solved, and the broken 
threads of existence to be gathered up again. 

With hands all unaccustomed to toil, and 
minds unused to grappling with the more serious 
things, these sons and daughters of the South 
bravely took up the tangled ends of their sad 
lives and ere long order began to resolve itself 
out of chaos. In many cases the owner of many 
acres of land, and before the war the possessor 
of slaves enough to perform the task of tilling the 
soil, now that the help had departed took into the 
fields his sons, and together they learned the way 
to plow and harrow and sow and reap; and at 
home, in the big fine home where servants had 
done the ordinary work, under the mistress' di- 
rection, the mistress herself and her daughters 
thought it no degradation if the supper for the 
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master was prepared by their own hands, if very 
inefficiently. And ere long these ladies did learn 
the intricacies of the cooking and laundry. 

Madeline Stuart was Madeline Stuart, as when 
a gray-haired spinster she lay in her casket. 
Sorrow does not kill the body, and after a few 
years she bravely devoted her broken life to the 
happiness of others. In serving she could for a 
time forget the pain at her heart, and by lifting 
the burdens which of a necessity must press upon 
Elizabeth, she could in a degree be eased from 
her own. 

Beloved by all around her, sought after by many 
suitors, she was always just out of the reach of 
those who would have given much to win her 
love. Once Elizabeth remonstrated with her on 
the prospect of old age alone. 

"Sister," she said, "I owe it to you, I suppose, 
to tell you this : I will not ever be the wife of any 
man. While it may seem strange to you, I was 
not Silas Hether's affianced wife. I had parted 
with him forever the night of the eggnog party ; 
the ring they buried with him was our engage- 
ment ring, but just as surely as that I should not 
have married him so will I not be wife to any 
other man. Now, if by aiding you in the cares 
and trials which beset you I can make less 
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poignant my own pain, will yon not bear with me 
in my seeming obstinacy? All that I have will 
be little Egbert's when I am gone. Oh, let his 
baby kisses make up to me for that which I have 
missed in other ways." 

And so she lived her life in the constant, un- 
selfish devotion to others ; that those dear to her 
might not lack, she gave of her own possessions 
to their necessities, and uncomplainingly she 
placed her shoulder to the wheel which makes up 
the grind of every life, that Elizabeth might feel 
the pressure less. Loving, sharing, helping, of 
herself she gave. 
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